WOMEN IN THE ARMY
none of the prestige, advantages, or privileges that the Army gave its personnel.
Originally there were no definite plans for the placement of the women after
their initial training. The result was that too many of them were doing nothing
but administering their own organization. At first, many inappropriate assign-
ments 3 were made. Unhappiness and dissatisfaction resulted. The WAACs
were not wanted by some sections of the Army. Nor was proper equipment
available for their training. Women who were drilling in Des Moines, Iowa, in
January, had only cotton fatigue clothes and GI overcoats.
The corps was made a part of the Army in the hope that some of these prob-
lems would be solved. The legislation to accomplish this was effected July i,
1943. Of the original 61,000 women who went into the WAAC, nearly a fourth
of them, 14,199, dropped out. In April, 1943, a Gallup poll of WAAC recruits
gave an index of the acceptance of the idea of women in the military forces. Of
the women interviewed about half had either a husband, brother, or boy friend
in the service. By these men, about three-fourths of this group of recruits were
advised not to join the WAAC; a year later (after incorporation into the Army)
an even higher number (83 per cent) were so advised. The widespread re-
sistance to the idea of women in military service was related fundamentally to
the psychology of female development and the attitude of men toward women
in our culture.4 It was an uphill road to gain the approval of civilians and the
respect of both the "brass hats" and the GI's in the Army.
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS
Development of femininity. No psychological problem is more complicated
than the determination of what is meant by femininity, and how it develops.
There is a fair degree of unanimity of opinion that it is related to a definite
cultural pattern. Consequently, the theories of its development and the factors
which influence it are very different in an American woman and in a Melanesian
woman. In any case the process is one which is not entirely controlled con-
sciously.
For the first months and perhaps for the first year or two of its life, a child
is bisexual. The early training and attitudes of parents and society begin the
sexual differentiation. As the child develops she learns to recognize the ana-
tomical differences in sexes. Through her relationship to her parents she also
discovers psychological differences. The baby develops the closest initial attach-
8 Initially there were four types of jobs; later there were 250 different noncombatant jobs,
Boyce, W, B., "All Good WACs Have Straight Backs," Army Day Review, Washington, D.C.,
6 April 1946, p. 112.
4 This subject is discussed in a clear and helpful manner by Therese Benedek in Insight and
Personality Adjustment, The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1946, pp. 269-282.